A Trip to Mt. Penrissen, Sarawak. 


At midday on the oth of May of this present year of graee, 
Mr. E. A. W. Cox, of the Sarawak Gorernment service, and 
myself left Kuching for the upper waters of the Sarawak river on 
a long talked-of collecting expedition. Onr ultimate destination 
was Penrissen, a mountain of 4,800 feet high, five miles from 
the “ uiu ” of the left hand branch of the Sarawak river, and 
about fifly miies as the crow flies from the sea-coast. The 
mounlain ha.1 previously been scaled, in part at least, by Signor 
Beccari, Mr. A. II. Everett, Dr. 0. D Haviland and Mr. 
llenlerson, but. had never, from a zoological point of view, been 
thoroughly collected over, so that our hopes of obtaining inte- 
resting and valuable results ran high. 

Uur staff consisted of five Dyak cohectors, Malay and 
Chinese boys, and a Chinese cook ; to convey these, ourselves 
and our somewhat bulky baggage, three boats were requisition- 
ed, but as events turned out proved insufficient; however the 
start was fair and through the lower reaches of the river all 
went well and comfortably. The night was spent in part at the 
little village of Selobang, but to catch the tide and to avoid the 
din of a neighbouring Chinese “ wayang,” we re-embarked at 12 
p.m. and proceeded quietly on our way till at G.30 in the morn- 
ing the first “ karungan ” or gravel bed was encountered; here 
we stopped for breakfast and a delightful bathe in the nowsome- 
what lapid river. At 9 we were on again, and soon began to 
experience some difficulty in progression. The river abounded 
with shallows and small rapids; up and over these ourheavy and 
heavily-laden boats, which to use a Malay expression “ ate much 
water,” were poled and hauled only with the greatest difficulty 
and exertion. At the very bad places a general halt had always 
to be called, whilst the respective crews joined forces and hauled 
with ropes one boat up at a time. Late in the afternoon we 
(inally won to Segu, and right glad were we to partake of the 
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hospitality offered to us by the gentlemen then in charge of the 
Government coffee-estate at that place. Prohting- by our expe- 
rience we exchanged next day one of our heavy boats with its 
Malay crew for two lighter boats with crews of Land-Dyaks ; 
these men are experts in the art of poling up against a strong 
and shallow slream and the women are not far behind the men. 
It was amusing to hear our new recruits coaching our Malay 
crews, the latter though secretly acknowledging the superiority 
of their advisers as polers were too proud to take advice in any 
form from those they considered in every otlier respect beneath 
their notice. Witli such valuable additions to our forces we 
proceeded up stream at a fair pace; tlie scenery was lovely, 
precipitous wails of limestone carved by the weather into every 
imaginable sliape, rose high on either side. Their summits were 
clothed with a dense growth of trees and creepers, wliich in 
places alm^st roofed in the narrow channel up wliich we moved ; 
the river itself here rippling over shallows or dashing through 
rocky gateways, there runuing calm and still under an overhang- 
ing cliff, ever added fresh beauty and interest to the scene, At 
night we tied up opposite the village of Burgor, and slept in 
the boats ; an early start was made next morning and by mid- 
day, we arrived at Pankalan Ampat, thus completing the 
first stage of our journey. From here we dispatched messengers 
to the neighbouring village of Sennah, and in the e\ening had a 
visit from the Pengara and his youthful son. Thanks to a formi- 
dable looking “surat” from the Resident of Sarawak, we met 
with little difficulty in arranging the important matter of carriers, 
and were able next day to dispatch the heavy baggage to 
Sennah, following leisurely ourselves by river, preferring this 
to the dangers of a Land Dyak road with its f)icturesque 
though fragile bamboo bridges slung over nasty-looking places 
where a fa 11 meant a broken bone or two. 

On arrival at Sennah we were met with a cordial welcome 
by the Orang Kaya and conducled to the chief house of the 
village. This, as is usual amongst the Land Dyaks, consisted of 
four or five big houses all built up on tall piles at the summit 
of the most precipitous part of the river bank. The approach 
to the village consisted of notched logs, with or without a frail 
hand-rail of bamboo; communication between one house and 
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anotber is established by logs rounded or slightly flatt'ened, 
generally as slippery as glass ; in fact within the yillage itself 
no one ever walks on the ground. Beneath the houses pigs 
root and grunt, fowls cackle and boys hght, in a sodden mass 
of filth, the effluvium from wbich percolates freely through the 
open spaces between the Aoors of lamboo laths. The particular 
house in which we temporarily took np our abode was a 
well-built plank structure with billian attap roof, two large 
doors led out on to a s[acious yerandah at the back, which 
again gave on to a large open space surrounded by fowl- 
houses and slieds, and with ways leading off to other houses. 
Here and in the verandah much of the daily work is gone 
through, the house itself being reserved f(;r cooking, eat- 
ing and sleeping. .In the yerandah were a couple of large 
bell-shaped wooden vessels, half-filled with padi, and nearly 
all day long women were husking tliis by repeated thumpings 
blows administered by 3 or 4 foot poles; when husked, the padi 
is thrown into circular sieves of rotcw, and shaken till the husks 
and broken grain are separated off. The Land Dyak man pre- 
sents in his dress no particular feature of interest, a blue or red 
cloth “ chawat, ” or a pair of Chinese trousers and a head hand- 
kerchief generally completing his garb. The women however 
are more picturesque : their sole garment is a short petticoat 
reaching to the knees, generally of blue cloth with a red bor- 
der, but their arms from elbow to wrist and-their legs from 
just below the knee to the ankle are encircled by rows of brass 
rings; a shell armlet and leglet generally topping each series 
of rings; even the little giris are burdened with these orna- 
ments, though otherwise innocent of clothing, and when a 
number of girls of different ages aie seen together it is 
quite possible to trace a gradual distortion of the calf of 
the leg due to the weight of metal borne; generally also 
several rings of rotan dyed red or black are worn round the 
waist, and out-of-doors a neat close-fitting cap made of palm 
leaf. There were few objects of ethnographical interest to be 
noticed in the house. Unlike the Sea Dyak, these people neither 
weave their cloth, forge their weapons nor make their pottery, 
but buy such necessaries from Malay and Chinese traders. 
However, I saw, coveted and subsequently purchased a curious 
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hat known as “ Bok tumbis;” tliis was cylindrical, narrower at 
the top than at the bottom, 9 inches in lieight, made of coloured 
beads strung* in striking patterns on five threaJs of rotan , the 
wlioie strengthened with uprights of thicker rotan . The top 
was open, and through the aperture the wearer—alwajs a 
woman—pulls her hair, allowing it to stream out on all sides, it 
is only worn in dances during the annual haiwest feast; the men 
on sticli occasions sometnnes wear a necklet of tiger-cat’s teeth 
alternated with the teeth of bats, sjuirrels and such like small 
deer. l>esides elegantlv-carved wooden handles for their 
parangs, baskets woven from rotan , without any distinctive 
pattern, and small oval wooden boxes for powder and shot, I 
could discover no other article wliich these peGple make. 

That evening we lield a great “ bichara, ” and after over- 
riding the alinost countless objections to carry our baggage 
raised by one man after another, we enleavoured to get infor- 
mation concerning the summit of the mountain, its conformation, 
the water-supply, the animals and birds, and sacli like matters : 
many yarns were spun to us, aud we received a large amount. of 
information whicli subsequently proved to be mainly erroneous. 
Thougli Penrissen is the hunting ground of these Sennahs, but 
few had ascended to any considerable albitude, so they compen- 
sated for their lack of the knowledge we wauted by unlimited 
romancing. Though we rose early next morning, it was nine 
o’c!ock before we could make a start on our march to the 
mountain ; our thirty to forty coolies wanted to take only the 
Iightest loads, whilst we naturaily wanted theni to take tliose 
tliings which we needed most, leaving the rest to follow with 
further detaclnnents of coolies from outlying villages, and the 
apportioning of weights was a long task. At length we made 
a move, and after wading across the river began our tramp. 
The way lay tbrough old deserted padi farms oveVgrovvn with 
a dense but scrubby jungle; the countiy was undulating in the 
extreme, and the path the merest track, a foot or less in breadth, 
at frequent inteiwals interrupted by bamboc bridges and ba- 
tangs, for the most part rotten. As the heat was iutense we 
f„und walking very trying and dihicult, and were giad at 
twelve o’clock to rest and discuss a meal. At one o’clock 
we were on again, and soon reached the lower slopes of the 
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mouu.tain, and as these up to a height of 2,000 feet are clothed 
with bamboo jungle, we found the going much more easy. 
After crossing several mountain torrents, we reached late in 
the afternoon, at an altitule of 2,500 feet, a huge over- 
hanging boulder of sandstone conglomerate, known to the 
Sennahs as Batu Tinong, and under this we pitched our 
our camp for the night. A dashing mountain stream was 
<juite close by, and the delight of sitting under a foaming 
cascade of really cold water after our exhausting day was one 
not readily to be forgotten. Leeches had proved persistent and 
troublesome throughout the day, but in my opinion the annoy- 
ance caused by them has always been somewhat exaggerated. 

Next morning we continued our climb until we had reached 
an altitude of 3,400 feet, when our guides called a hnal halt: the 
position was not particularly inviting, being a very small tdat 
area totally sliut in by tall jungle, whiist both to the front and 
rear the sides of the mountain sloped steeply downwards and 
upwards; however, as we were informed that there was no 
water to be had at any greater height, and further that all tlie 
Europeans who had previously visited the mountain had encamp- 
ed here, we had perforce to acquiesce in our guides’ decision. 
Our carriers made a clearing and proceeded to build us a hut; 
this took two or three hours to complete, as we insisted it sliould 
be commodious, solid and watertight; the poles and beams 
were of course felied in the juiigle, and the tloor, raised about 
two feet off the ground, was made with laths and saplings, 
whilst intertwisted palm-leaves served for roof and walls. Every 
felled tree produced a small harvest of insects; a few interesti ig 
butterdies invaded the clearing, amongst them Cyrestis seminiyra, 
previously only recorded from Kina Balu, whilst in the un- 
dergrowth were found snails, scorpions and centipedes, all 
delightfully unfamiliar to the lovv-co :ntry naturalist. In secur- 
ing these specimens and in rigging up shelves and sleeping-bunks 
in our lnit, making all comfortable and snug, we spent the rest 
of the day. 

On the following day ( May 13th) Mr. 0ox early started 
out to explore the mountain at a higher elevation, and at mid- 
day returned with the report that after a stiff climb of 400 feet 
he had reached a maguiticent plateau of considerable extent, 
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wbere water was abundant and a good view readily obtainable, 
altogeiher inbnitely superior to our present situation; our cba- 
grin at having been deceived by our guides was great, but 
we-decided to wait till tbe sbooters returned from tbe jungle 
round about, wbitber they bad eai ly tbat morning been sent, 
before deciding wbetber it was worth while or not staying on 
in our present position. Wben eventually tbe bunters return- 
ed, tbe results of tbeir labours were not very interesting, ex- 
cept tbe insects: of birds, a small robin-like species. dull in 
colour (Alcippe cinereci) was tbe only one at all characteris- 
tic of a mountain ornis. Mr. Cox tberefore decided to visit 
next day tbe actual summit of the mountain, and if mucb of 
interest was seen or procured, lo stay there for 10 days or a 
week. In accordance with this idea be and all tbe collectors, 
except one, wbose ?ervices I retained, departed on tbe 14tb. 
At mid-day 1 received word that they had reached tbe actual 
summit. Up to 4,500 feet the climbing bad not been particularly 
difticult, but tbe last 300 feet was a sbeer precipice of sand-stone 
conglomerate witb a few narrow ledges at infrequent inteiwals, 
and to scale tbis. ladders bad to be improvised : tbe summit 
was found to be quite flat, about balf a mile long by two bun- 
dred yards broad, a dreary wilderness of pandanus and rotan . 
witb bundreds of lmge trees in every stage of life, from full 
and vigorous growtb to absolute decay, Animal life was very 
scarce, and as a strong wind was blowing. bringing up a dense 
fog, Mr. Cox decided to descend to the foot of the cliff and 
encamp tbere. By the bearers of bis message be sent down 
a specimen of tbe trogon, Harpectes dulitensis , and a gigantic 
eartbworm nearly eighteen incbes Iong', 

During tbe next five days I collected assidously round 
about our liut and on tbe plateau already alluded to. dismissed 
our fiist batcb of coolies and awaited tbe arrival of the rest of 
our baggage. This came pp by degrees, untii bnally all our 
belongings could be bestowed in our but ana kitchen. 

On tbe 18th, Mr. Cox sent down to say tbat be had moved 
lower down tbe mountain on to a peak known as Mt. Prang, 
altitude 3,000 feet, and as some most curious insect larvm 
( Yermileo sp.) accompanied bis letter, I determined to join him 
and iiwestigate tbe Iife-history of tbe insect as fu!Iy as possi- 
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ble. At this station the hunters had erected a long lean-to 
on the side of the hill, and from it we had a most magnihcent 
view of the country below us right down to the sea, fifty miles 
away. Unfortunately at this altitude our view was too 
frequently interrupted by fog and cloud, which generally swept 
up towards the middle of the day, and obscured everything till 
nighttall. From this station we made various e\peditions round 
and about. Birds and mammals were extremely scarce, and 
the insects did not differ very markedly from those to be caug-ht 
on the plateau ; as, moreover, I had obtained alive several speci- 
mens of the tly-larva, Venni'eo sp (?)* we decided to return to 
our original and comfortable quarters. 

AVe descended on the 241h, and from then till the 30th lived 
a calm and unevenlful life; our mornings from an early hour to 
nearly noon were spent in tramping- through the jungde, hunting- 
for birds, reptiles, insects, in fact, everything that had life in it; 
the afternoons in skinning, pinuing out insecls, bottling and 
labelling spirit specimens, and the other thousand and onedulies 
which make a collector’s life a busy one. An early dinner with 
bed to follow completed the day. 

The return journey to Sennah was much like the first, save 
that it was accomplished in one day, one little incident only 
perhaps is worthy of note :—as we neared the foot of the mountain 
our carriers suddenly espied a small tree, which to our eyes 
presented no particular features of interest; however, loads 
were thrown aside in a hurry and a rush made for the tree, 
which was quickly hacked down and split up, and from number- 
less burrows in the wood, hundreds of a peculiarly scented, 
pinkish larva were extracted. No adults or pupm were to be 
found, so beyond recognising the larva as that of a beetle, I was 
unable IP determine the species or even family; these larvre 
when boiled are considered a great delicacy by the natives of 
the district. They certainly looked much more appetising than 
the fat white grubs of the big coconut beetle which these 
people also devour with great gusto. 

From Sennah we proceeded straight on to Pankalan 
Ampat, and after waiting a few days for boats and to collect 
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revenue we returned to Kucbing*, arriving on June 4th. 

Taken as a whole, the expedition was a great success, hut 
the very great scarcity of raammals and birds was disappoint- 
ing ; on!y two kinds of monkey were seen, The cry of a solitary 
Wa-Wa was heard, but occasionally ; pigs, deer, l'ijang and 
pelcwdok were noticeabie only by their absence, and not a single 
game bird was procured or even seen. This scarcity I attribute 
to the fact that GO per cent of the Dyaks of a by no means 
thinly populated distiict are armed with guns, which they 
constantly use, huge foraging parties going out before every 
harrest feast and keeping up for days a constant fusillade on 
anything above the size of a thrush; further I am inclined to 
suspect that this the Southern end of Sarawak in less faunisti- 
cally rich than the more Northern regions. Certainly the list of 
birds which we obtained on Penrissen nrust compare somewhat 
unfavourably with those published by the late Mr. John White- 
head and by Mr. Charles Ilose of Baram, two gentlemen whose 
labours on Mts. Kina Balu and Dulit are so well known in the 
zoo!ogical world. 

Reptiles and amphibia were moderately abundant, and three 
species of fish were captured in a mountain stream by the use of 
Tnhci. The invertebrate fauna was extremely rich, and much 
attention was paid to forming large collections of insects, and 
arthropods in general, and I am confident that, entomologically 
at least, no mountain in Borneo has been so well worked at as 
was Penrissen during our stay there. 

Yery little time was at our disposal to collect satisfactorily 
the flora of the mountain ; the smali collections made, however, 
have proved to be of such interest (see Appendix to the article) 
that I have determined to send back my collectors to the mountain 
in October, almost entirely to botanise. 

Lists of the animals obtained wili appear from time to time 
in this Journal in the order in which they are worked out. At 
present I am indebted to Mr. Ridley for working out the plants 
(Phanerogams only) obtained, and to Ilis Lordship the Bishop 
of Singapore and Sarawak for the appended list of, and remarks 
on, the ferns. 


li. Shel/ord , 


APPENDIX I, 

List of the Mammals of Penrissen. 

1. Ilylobates leuciscns Schreb. Nospecimen of this was captured. 

2. Semnopitliecus rubicundus Mull. Extremely common, not 

differing in any way from low-country specimens. 

3. Macacus cynomolgus L. Two specimens were shot near the 

summit of the mountain, and were remarkable for the great 
length of the hair round the face. 

4. Hipposiderus sp. (?) This is perhaps a new species, a matter 

to be decided by Mr. Oldheld Thomas, of the British 
Museum. 

5. Tupaia sp. (?) Ciosely mimicked by Sciurus ereretti. The 

species may possibly be T. mulleri , described lately by 
Kohlbrugge. 

6. Tupaia minor Gthr. 

7. Ursus malayanus KaAdes. A large specimen of this bear 

was encountered as we were on our way down the 
mountain and, as guns were not handy, the animal made 
good his escape before a shot could be hred. 

8. Parado.rurus hermaphrodyta Schreb. This and the following 

two species are about the only mammals which the Land 
Dyaks do not eat. 

9. Arctictes binturong RaAles. Native name “ tun.” 

10. Uerpestes brachyurus Gray. 

11. Sciurus {Patufa) bicolor ephippium Milll. Somewhat to my 

surprise this squirrel was exactly the same as the yariety 
obtained round Kuching. It is a species which varies 
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most markedly in different localities, mountain forms 
being* as a rule much darker and redder, 

12. Sciurus hippurus Geoff. 

13. Sciimts tenuis TTorsf. 

14. Sciurns (Funamhtlus) ecerctti Thos. 

15. Nannosciums melanotis Miill. and Schleg. 

13. Mus mnrgarettce Thos. This pretty little mouse was seen 
about the house one evening, but it eluded all efforts to 
catch it. 

17. Sus harhatus Miill. 

18. Cerrus eguinus Cuv. 

The Birds of Mount Penrissen and 
Neighbonring District, 

The bird fauna of Mount Penrissen as evinced by collec- 
tions made in the month of May of this year (1899) has proved 
to be most disappointingly sparse, and this list must compare 
somewhat unfavourablv with those of the late Mr. Wbitehead’s 
collections on Mt. Kina Balu and of Mr. 0. Hose’s collections on 
Mt. Dulit. Not only was the number of species obtained small, 
but bird-life in general, with theexception of Barbets, was most 
noticeably scarce. I attribute this scarcity partly to the fact that 
the mountain has long been the happy hunting-ground of the 
Land Dyaks, GO % of whom are armed with guns; all the game 
birds seem to have been shot or trapped, for we certainly nei- 
ther saw nor heard one, wliilst hornbills, prohting by a large ex- 
perience of the sound of a shot, were very difficult to approach. 
A good collection of low-country birds was made at Pankalan 
Ampat, at the head of the left,-hand branch of the Sarawak river, 
and about 10 miles from the foot of Penrissen. Amongst other 
good things we were fortunate enough to obtain there, was a 
specimen of a kingtisher, rare in Borneo, Alcedo ennjzone< 

With the exception of a small fly-catcher, too battered for 
description, and an obscure little greenish Timeling, allied to 
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Jlujoniis, all the species oblained are well known, thanks chietly 
to the labours of Mr. ILose on Mt. Dulit. As each of tlie abo\e- 
mentioned specimens are unique, and as my knowledge of sys- 
tematic ornitholog*y is somewhat inadequate, I refrain from des- 
cribing them, until further material cau be obtained. I have 
followed the classitication adopted by Mr. Everett in his list of 
Bornean birds (cf. this Journal No. 20, 1889,) and I have includ- 
ed those species obtained by Mr. Everett in a former expedition 
to Penrissen. 

Eamily Turdidje. 

1. Myiophuuais bonicensis Sclater, Ibis 1885, p. 123. One 

young specimen of this species was obtained, differing so 
markedly from the adult, that I was inclined to regard 
it as a new species ; a subsequent careful comparisoti 
with a skin of a typical female from Mt. Dulit revealed 
its identity. Tlie back wings and tail are of a very 
dark brown. and the feathers of the breast and head 
have the shafts and tips white, the webs of these feathers 
are not so well developeJ as in the adult, and there is no 
trace of any blue coloration on the wings. Feet purple. 
4,100 feet. 

2. Copsyehus saularis L. Sharpe, Cat. B. vii. p. 65. Common 

everywhere in the low-country. 

3. Cittocincla suacis Sclater. Sharpe. Cat. B. vii. p. 87, From 

Pankalan Ampat. 

4. Pomatorhinns borneensis Cat. Sharpe. Cat, B. vii. p. 411. 

Low-countr} r and up to 3,000 feet. 

5. Stachgris /eucotis Sharpe. Ibis 1878, p. 418. Penrissen 

3,000 feet. 

6. Stachyris borneensis Sharpe. lbis 1887, p, 449. A common 

species on Penrissen. A nest with three eggs was 
found, the eggs are white (as is usual in this genus) and 
measure 21 by 16 mm: the nest is a loose ill-made struc- 
ture. 

7. Ma/acopterum albigu/are Gray. Sharpe, Cat. B. vii. p. 568. 
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This species is eminently characteristic of the western 
end of Sarawak. Pankalan Ampat. 

8. Alcippe cinerea Blyth. Sharpe, Cat. B. vii. p. 622. The com- 
monest species on the mountain: the note is like that 
of a robin. 

1). Staphidia ereretti Sharpe. Ibis 1887. p. 147. Pankalan 
Ampat. The nest is neatly woven from vegetable hbres : 
the eggs are white with sinall brown spots, more thickly 
placed at the upper end. 

10. Turdimis sepiarius Ilorsf. Sharpe, Cat. B. vii. p. 544. 

Penrissen from 2000 feet upwards. We did not find the 
typical mountain form T. canicapilhts Sharpe recorded 
ftom Dulit and Kina Balu. 

11. Trichostoma rostratum Blyth. Sharpe, Cat. B. vii. p. 562. 

Pankalan Ampat. Not at all common. 

12. Drpmocataphus capistratoides Temm. Sharpe, Cat. B. vii. p. 

555. Pankalan Ampat. 

13. Kenopia striata Biyth. Sharpe, Cat. B. vii. p. 573. Lower 

slopes of Penrissen. 

14. Turdimdus exsul. Sharpe, Ibis 1888, p. 479. Penrissen (A. 

II. Everett). 

Fam. Braohytodid.e. 

15. Hemicus malaccensis Blyth. Sharpe, Cat. B. vi. p. 52. Found 

all over the mountain. 

16. HemLms connectens Sharpe. Ibis 1887, p. 446. This was one 

of the commonest species of this family on the mountain. 
The Dyak name “ empulu ” is applied to all birds of this 
species. 

17. Pinarocichla euptHosa. Sharpe, Cat. B. vi. p. 62. Pankalan 

Ampat and Penrissen. 

18. Criniger diardi Temm, Sharpe, Cat. B. vi. p. 76. A cha- 

racteristically low-country form, common everywhere. 
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19. Criniger rnjicrissus Sharpe. Id. Cat. B. vi. p. 81. Another 

common mountain “empulu.” 

20. Criniger gutturaiis Bp. Sharpe. Cat. B. vi. p. 80. Penrissen 

and Pankalan Ampat. 

21. Criniger finschi Salvad. Sharpe, Cat. B. vi. p. 81. Pankalan 

Ampat. This is generally found on mountains, and it was 
with some surprise that I obtained it at so Iow an altitude. 

22. Tricholestes criniger Blyth. Sharpe, Cat. B. vi. p. 80. Pan- 

kalan Ampat. 

23. Trachycomns ochrocephalus Gm. Sharpe, Cat. B. vi. p. 93. 

Pankalan Ampat. 

24. Pgcnonotus simplex Less. Sharpe, Cat. B. vi. p. 153. Pan- 

kalan Ampat. 

25. Ruhignla wehberi Hume. Sharpe, Cat. B. vi. p. 171. Pan- 

kalan Ampat. We did not meet with this pretty little 
bird on Penrissen, where Mr. Everett formerly obtain- 
ed it. 

26. uEgithina riridissima Sharpe. Cat. B, vi. p. 6. A very common 

low-eouutry bird along the banks of' rivers in their upper 
waters. One specimen was shot on Penrissen at an alti- 
tude of 3,000 feet. Actiphia riridis Bp. is common round 
Kuching aud near the coast. 

27. Chloropsis zosterops Vig\ Sharpe, Cat. B. vi. p. 24. Pan- 

kalan Ampat. 

28. Chloropsis cyanopogon Temm. Sharpe, Cat. B. vi p. 32. Pan- 

kalan Ampat. 

29. Chloropsis riridinucha Sharpe. Id. Cat, B. vi. p. 31. pl. 

Parikalan Ampat. 

Fam. Obiolid,e. 

30. Oriolus xanthonotus Horsf. Sharpe, Cat. B. iii. p. 213. Pen- 

rissen. The only species of Oriole to be found on the 
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mountain, a most disappointing- fact as I bad great expec- 
tations of obtaining some typically mountain form. 

31. Dissemurus paracliseus L. Sbarpe, Cat. B. iii. p. 258. Ranges 

up to 3000 feet. 

FAM. MUSCICAPID.E. 

32. Erythromyias mulleri Blytb. Sbarpe, Cat. B. iv. p. 200 pl. iv. 

f. 2. Penrissen (A. H. Everett). 

33. Erijthromjias sp, n (?) 

One badly sbot specimen of a little Ay-catcher belonging to 
this genus was obtained: it was quite impossible to sex 
tbe bird and it would be unwise to describe it until fur- 
ther material is obtained. The plumage of tbe upper 
parts and wings are as in E. mulleri, but the breast is 
asby and tbe lower halves of the outer tail-featbers are 
white. Penrissen 4,100 feet. 

34. Rhipidijra perlata S. Mull. Sharp, Cat. B. iv. p. 328. 

Common up to 3000 feet. 

35. Tersiphone aj/inis Blyth. Sharp, Cat. B. iv. p. 349. 

Low country and up to 3000 feet. Known as the “ rain- 
bird ” by the natives. 

36. Philentoma velatum Temm. Sharpe, Cat. B. iv. p. 365. 

Ranges up to 4000 feet. The young male resembles the 
adult females very closely, but the plumage on the abdo- 
men and rump is generally admixed with earthy brown. 

37. Philentoma pyrrliopterum Temm. Sharpe, Cat. B. iv. p. 366. 

Occurs side by side with the preceding species; both 
are easily called up to the gun. Mr. E. Bartlett for- 
mer curator of the Sarawak Museum described in this 
Journal (April 1894) a new species of Philentoma , P. 
maxnelli . I have examined the solitary specimen in the 
Museum collection and have very grave doubts of its dis- 
tinctness from P. pjrrhopterum; a quite asymmetrical 
patch of chestnut on the breast is the only distinguishing 
feature, and prefer to regard the bird merely as a some- 
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what abnormal variation, until further material is obtain- 
ed; but as seven years have elapsed since the specimen 
was shot and more cr less continuous collecting in the 
same area has not brought to lig*ht a similar one, though 
both pijrrhoptcrnm and relatum are common enough, I 
hold no very strong’ hopes of matching the specimen with 
another. 

38. Culicicapa cetjlonensis Swains. Sharpe, Cat. B. iv. p. 369. 

Penrissen and surrounding low-country. 

39. Siphia heccariana Salvad. Sharpe, Cat. B. iv. p. 452. Pen- 

rissen 4,000 feet. 

40. Siphia (?) ereretti Sharpe, Ibis. 1890, p. 36G. Penrissen 

4000 feet. 

I am not at all certain that I have identified this species 
correctly; its nearest ally seems to be Stoparola pana - 
yensis Sharpe from the Philippines, judgung from adescrip- 
tion of that species, the distinction between the genera 
Stoparola and Siphia is a very small one, merely a ques- 
tion of the proportion of culmen-length to breadth at the 
gape. 

Fam. Neotariniidtj. 

41. sEthopyya temmincki S. Miill. Gadow, Cat. B, ix. p. 16. 

Not uncommon on Penrissen above 3500 feet. 

42. Anthothreptes simpler S. Mull. Gadow, Cat. B. ix. p. 114. 

Penrissen. 

43. Anthothreptes malaccensis Scop. Gadow, Cat B. ix. p. 122. 

Pankalan Ampat. This species was not found on the 
mountain. 

44. Arachnothera flavigaster Eyton. Gadow, Cat. B. ix. p. 109. 

Penrissen up to 4000 feet. 

45. Arachnothera lonrjirostris Lath. Gadow, Cat. B. ix. p. 103. 

Penrissen and Pankalan Ampat. 

The nest composed of leaves is fastened to the under side 
of a leaf, two or three eggs are laid, often showing a 
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considerable amonnt of variation in their colouring ; the 
most typical form is white with a suffused brown band cir- 
cling the egg about its middle. 

FAM. DlCiEIDiE. 

46. Prionochilus ccantliopygins Salvad, Sharpe, Cat. B. x. p. 66. 

Penrissen 4000 feet. 

47. Prionochilus maculatus Temm. Pankalan Ampat. Sharpe, 

Cat. B. x. p. 69. Pankalan. 

Fam. Meliphagidje, 

48. Zosterops aureirenter Hume. Gadow, Cat. B. M. vol. ix. p. 

163, Penrissen (A. H. Everett). 

49. Zosterops squamifrons Sharpe, Ibis. 1892, p. 323. Penrissen 

(A. II. Everett). 

Fam. Stuenid^e. 

50. Calornis chalyhea Horsf. Sharpe, Cat. B. xiii. p. 143. Pen- 

rissen and Pankalan Ampat. 

Fam. Coeyidje. 

51 . Corrus macrorhynchus Wagler. Sharpe, Cat. B. iii. p. 39. 

The crow was met with at considerable elevations. 

52. Platylophus coronatus Raffl. Sharpe, Cat. B. iii. p. 318. 

Penrissen up to 2500 feet. 

Fam. PlTTID^E. 

53. Pitta arcuata Gould. Scl., Cat. B. xiv. p. 431. Penrissen 

up to 4000 feet. 

This was the only Pitta to be found on the mountain 
and its melancholy whistle was constantly heard. The 
nest is the usual loose bundle of leaves and grass charac- 
teristic of the members of this family and the eggs are 
white, spotted with grey and brown in an irregular band 
above the middle ; they measure 30 by 22 mm. 
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Fam. Euryl.emtd.e. 

54. Caljiptomena riridia Raftl. Scl., Cat. B. xiv. p. 450, Panka- 

lan Ampat: the mountain forms C. Whitelieadi Sharpe 
and C. hom Sharpe were not found. 

55. JCun/Ucinns ochromelas Ratll. Scl., Cat. B. xiv. p. 405. 

Common in the low-country. 

50. Cipnhorhpnchus mucrorhynchns Om. Sd., C-at. B. xiv. p. 408. 
Pankalan Ampat. 

FAM. CYPSELID.E. 

57. CoIIocalia/ncipharja , (?) Thunb. Ilartert, Cat. B. xvi. p. 49S. 
Numerous swifts, probably of this species, were seen just 
below the summit of the mountain. Xone were procured, 
however. 


Fam. Picid.e. 

58. Sasia ahnormis Tennn. Hargdtt, Cat. B. xviii. p. 557. Pan- 

kalan Ampat. An omen bird of the Pyaks. 

59, Chn/socolaptes ralidus Temm, Harg-itt, Cat. B. xviii. p. 458. 

A pair of this handsome woodpecker was shot on Mt. 
Seruru, a spur of Mt. Penrissen at an altitude of 4,000 feet. 

00. Chn/sophlerjma maktccensc (Lath.) Hargitt, Cat. B. xviii. p. 
120. Penrissen and surrounding- low country. 

01. Gauropicoides rajjJesii Yig. Hargitt, Cat. B. xviii. p. 132. 
A low-country form : the young male differs very mark- 
edly from the adult, nearly the whole of the under 
surtace being dusky, the red crest smaller, the top of the 
head dark, and with a white patch on the side of the 
throat. 

02. Mighjptes grammithora.c Less. Hargitt, Cat. B. xviii. p. 385. 
Pankalan Ampat. 

63. Micropternus hadiosus Temm. Hargitt, Cat. B. xviii. p. 400. 
Pankalan Ampat. 
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FAMILY ALCEDINIPiE. 

G4. Alccdo euryzone Temm. Sharp, Oat. B. xvii. p. 154. 

Pankalan Ampat, banks of river. We noticed the bird 
when descending' the river from the Dyak village of Sen- 
nah to Pankalan Ampat, and about a week later my col- 
lectors shot it. l T nfortunately by this time I had returned 
to Kuching, and was consequently unable to sex the bird 
myself or to make colour notes, and I am afraid that as a 
result of native carelessness, the present label u female” 
is untrustworthy. The speciinen is a very small one, the 
total length being only G.5 in. as against 8 in., the total 
length of the fulI-grown adult. It possesses the blue 
pectoral band spotted with white, characteristic only of 
the male, and the lower parts are not ferruginous as is 
usual in females: in many small points this specimen 
differs slightly from Dr. Sharpe’s description (I. c.) but 
nevei theless I am sure that my identihcation is correct. 

05. Ceyx (?) euenjthra Sharpe. Sharpe, Cat. B. xvii. p. 179. 

The genus Ceyx is in a most confused condition, and I 
am therefore extremely doubtfuI about a young specimen 
of this little Kinghsher which was shot close to the sum- 
mit of Penrissen. The bill is extremely short; '8 inch, as 
against 1.5 of the adult, and is black, paler towards the 
tip instead of coral red. The wing-coverts and scapulars 
are red and there is no blue spot behind. The wing cov- 
erts as in C. euenfthra , but there is a black frontal patch 
as in C. diUicym : further C. dUhnjni has been found on 
Dulit, but C. euerj/thra has not; I am therefore com- 
pletely puzzled as to the correct name for our Penrissen 
specimen, and must wait until I can see more young 
specimens of both species before absolutely deciding. 

66. TTalcyon coucreta Temm. Sharp, Cat. B. xvii. p. 285, Mt. 

Penrissen 8000 feet. 

Family Buceeotid^. 

67. lihinopla.r rigil Forst. Grant, Cat. B. xvii. p. 427. 

The note of this bird, well represented by its native name 
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“Tajak,” was frequently lieard 011 the mouutaiu, but we 
did not secure a specimen. 

G8. Rhytidoceros unduhUas Shaw. Graut, Cat. B. xvii. p. 38*2. 
Not common 011 the mountain. 

69. Anorhinus galeritus Temm. Grant, Oat. B. xvii. p. 391. 

The commonest species ; but none of this family were easy 
to get, owing to their excessive shyness. 

70. Bei enicornis comatus Raffi. Grant, Cat. B. xvii. p. 423. 

Penrissen. 


Fah. Meropidj^. 

71. Nyctioruis amicta Temm. Sharpe, Cat. B. xvii. p. 90. 

Rankalan Ampat. 

FaM. TliOGONlDiE. 

72. Harpuctes diardi Temm. Grant, Cat. B. xvii, p. 482, 

Low-country and lower slopes of Penrissen. 

73. Harpactes kasumba Raffi, Grant, Cat. B. xvii. p. 483. 

Occurs with the preceding* species. 

74. I/arpactes ducaucelii Temin. Grant, Cat. B. xvii. p. 191, 

Pankalan Ampat. All tlie above are omen birds with the 
Dyaks. 

75. Harpactes dulitensis Grant. Cat. B. xvii. p. 502, pl. xvii. 

Penrissen from 3,000 feet upwards to the summit. Pre- 
viously recorded from Kina Balu and Dulit. It is closely 
allied to //, oresldos Temm. from which it differs slightly 
in coloration. 


FAM. PODAEGIDJ3. 

76. Batrachostomus ajinis Blyth. Hartert, Cat. B. xvi. p. 638. 
Common at Pankalan Ampat, where it was frequently 
seen hawking insects round the tops of trees at twilight : 
the Hight is peculiar and quite unmistakable. 
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Fam. Capitonid^. 

77. Chotorhea chrgsopsis Goffii. Shellej, Cat. B. xix. p. oU. 

Penrissen al>ove 2,000 feet. The “ kayu ara ” was in 
fi uit, and tljis and the two fol!owing species of barbets 
were excessiveiy common, huge tlocks sometimes nearly 
covering the trees bearing their favourite fruit. 

78. Cijanops mystacophanes Temm. Shelley, Cat. B. xix. p. 72. 

All over the mountain. This bird exhibits consideralde 
variation in plumage in relation both to sex and age (cf. 
Salvadori Occ. Bor. Tav. I): a very interesting young 
female specimen was obtained, almost entirely green, 
with a few blue feathers on the cheeks and round the 
gape, and without a trace of the red and yellow plumage 
of the adult. 

70. Mesobucco e.dmias Sliarpe, Ibis, 1892, p. 324, 1803, pl. xi. 
Penrissen above 2,000 feet. 

80. Ca'orhamphus j'iilirjinosus Temin. Shelley, Cat. B. xix. p. 51. 

Lower slopes of Penrissen and the surrounding iow- 
country. 

Fam. Cuculille. 

81. tiurniculus liirjubris Horsf. Shelley, Cat. B. xix. p. 227. A 

low-country species. 

82. Cuculus micropterus Gould. Shelley, Cat. B. xix. p. 241. 

Pankalan Ampat. One female in young pluinage with the 
head and neck mottled with fulvous was obtained. 

83. Uhinortha chlorophuea Ratll. Shelley, Cat. B. xix, p. 303. 

A common low-country species. 

84. Rhopodytes borneensis Bp. Shelley, Cat. B. xix. p. 380. 

Low-country. Native name “ Mindu. ” 

85. Rhanticophoes microrhinus Berl. Nov. Zool. p. 71. Vol. II. 

1805. Low-country. This form has been separated off 
from Perythrognathus by Berlepsch (1. c.) on account of 
the difference in the shape of the nasal apertures, perhaps 
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rather a sub-specihc than a specilic distinction. The fol- 
lowing is a tabular arrangement of Berlepsch’s views 
concerning the genus Phmnicophm. The genera adopted 
in the Brit. Mus. Cat. being placed in brackets. 

P. pjrrhocepliahis Forst . Ceylon. 

P. ( Urococcpx ) ceneicaudus (T. & E. Yerr.) Mentavei Is. 

P. ( Frococajx ) erythrognathus Bp. Malacca and Sumatra. 

P. ( Urococcgic) microrhinus Berl. Borneo and Natuna ls. 

P. ( T\hinococcyx ) curcirostris Shaw. Java. 

( Dryococcyx ) Lawinytoni Sharpe. Talawan. 

P. ( Uhamphococcy.c ) calorhynchus Tem. Celebes. 

8(>. Zanclostomus jacanicus Hursf. Shelley, Cat. B. xix. p. 38U. 
Penrissen 8,000-4,000 feet. 

PaM. COLUMLUD.E. 

87. Macropygia ru/iceps Temm. Salvadori, Cat. B. xxi, p. 300. 

Penrissen 4,0U0 feet. 

88. Osmotreron o\ax Temm. Salvadori, Cat. B. xxi p, 04. 


APPENDIX II. 

Plants collected at Penrissen. 

By H. X. Ridley. 

Tbis coilection, thougli a small one, contains a large pro- 
portion of novelties, showing that a more complete botauical 
survey would be well worth making. The plants obtained are 
of typical Bornean mountain tlora facies, and inost closely re- 
semble the plants of Kina Balu in North East Borneo. 

Sonerila borneensis Cogn. at 3,500 feet; Aowers white, stamens 
yellow. 

,, ,, Yar (?) A smaller piant nearly glabrous, common. 

Beyonia borneensis. A. D. C. At 3,000 feet alt. 

Argostemma gracile Stapf. Mt. Seruru, a Peak of Penrissen, 4,500 
feet. Only previously known from Mt. Kina Balu. 

Opldorrhua jibrillosa n. sp. 

Stem over a foot tall, rather stout, covered with short 
scattered brown hairs. Leaves lanceolate acute at both ends 
12 nerved, 4 inches longer less, H iuch wide green and gla- 
brous above glaucous beneath and nerves covered with red 
hairs, petiole -J- inch long covered with red hairs. Stipules 
narrow divided into two branches each ending in subulate 
tibrils, persistent £ inch long hairy. Cymes in terminal axils 
inuch shorter than the ieaves covered with red wool, about an 
inch long. Plowers shortly petioled white, Calyx pustular 
teeth short acute. Corolla tube dilate at base \ inch long, lobes 
short oblong obtuse pustular. Stamens oblong obtuse, fila- 
ments very short. Style slender, stigma broadly bilobed lobes 
rounded. Eruit absent. At 4,000 feet, tlowers white. 

Allied to O. subfalcifolia Miq. The stipules are peculiar in 
being broken up into tibrils, and being persistent, and are 
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crowded together in the terminal buds, giving them a curious 
tufted appearance. 

Jthododendron cuneifolium var. subspathulatum . 

A much branched twiggy plant, leaves mostly spathulate 
apices not truncate as in the type ; Aower tubular, lobes quite 
rounded. At 4,500 feet. Flowers red waxy. This might per- 
haps be distinguisned as a separate species, but the materials, 
comprising but a single Aower, are hardly adequate. The type 
was obtained on Kina Balu by Dr. Haviland. 

Nepenthes tentaculata Hook hI. The only species seen, on the 

top of a felled tree, at 4,000 feet altitude. Not rare in 

North Borneo. 

Eria megalopha n. sp. 

Rhizome slender ± inch thick covered with short brown 
sheaths, roots long and wiry. Stems distant to an inch apart 
slender slightly thickened above, covered with brown short 
scattered sheaths, 4 to 5 inches^tall Iess than l incli through. 
Leaves 2, narrow lanceolate acuminate base acute 7 nerved 3^ 
inch long i inch wide. FIower orange from a tuft of papery 
brown sheaths j? inch long, above the leaves. Pedicel and 
ovary very slencier inch long. Upper sepal lanceolate i inch 
long, lower ones broader subfalcate. Petals linear lorate, nar- 
rower. Lip inch long, base narrow tleshy curved, with a 
process at base, lateral lobes falcate obtuse broad, terminal one 
broadly subquadrate margins rounded. Apex broad truncate l 
inch across ; two low rounded ridges between the lateral lobes, 
and a single large thin keel edge denticulate running the whole 
length of the midlobe and ending in a projecting point, with 
three short parallel ridges on eaeh side at right angles to cen- 
tral ridge. Column long arched. At 4,000 feet alt. Plower 
orange. Allied to E, neglecta Ridl. but differs in its very slender 
stems, remote from each other, and remarkable lip with an 
unusually large central keel. 

Calanthe SheIfonli n. sp. 

Leaves nine, petiole 3 inches long tapering into the lan- 
ceolate acuminate blade 1 foot long, 2 inches across, five nerved, 
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herbaceous plicate. Raceme 8 inches long' slender. Flowers 
numerous flesh color, nearly an inch across. Pedicels slender 
to f inch long. Sepals oblong* lanceolate acute, upper one 
broadest. Petals broadly spathulate acute. Lip 3 lobed much 
shorter f inch long, lateral lobes short rounded, median elongate 
linear oblong- apex dilated rounded then acute ; spur \ inch long 1 
pendulous dilated and hooked at apex; calli on lip 2 small 
wartlike processes. Clinandrium deep edges thin elevated un- 
dulate, rostellum long acuminate. At 4,800 feet near summit. 
Plowers tlesh color. Perhaps as near C. Curcnligoiries as any 
species, but with a more slender raceme and a very different lip. 


APPENDIX III. 

List of tlie Ferns of Penrissen. 

By Besuop Hose. 

1. Trichomanes nuicimtim Blume. 4.100 feet, commoii. 

2. Dacallia (llumata) pedata Smitli. 3,500 feet. 

3. Liiidsa/ja cultrata. Swartz. 

4. ,, concinna Smith. 

5. ,, scandcns Hk. 

G. Polppodimn ((/oniopteris) /innuluui Baker. Pre\iously record- 
ed from Mt. Dulit only. 

7. ., ( Eupol) decorum Brack. 3.500 feet. 

8. Polppodium liirtellum Bl. This species is new to Borneo, 

being' previously recorded from Java, Berak, Ceylon, 
Phillpines and Cliina. 

0. Polppodiuui obliijuatuui Bl. AIso new to Borneo. 

10. ,, ((Joniophlebiwu) (?) sp. nov. This is a very inter- 
esting fern. “ No other simple form of the sub-genus 
has been found in this part of the world, so far as 1 
know.” (G. F. S. & S.) 

11. Sephrodium (?) lineatum Coleb. None of the fronds iertile. 

If correctly identilied, new to Borneo. 

12. Acrostichum (Chrjsodium) sp. (?) near blumeamum Hk. 

No fertile fronds. 

LYCOrODIAOEiE. 

Pelaginella atrouirulis Spring* var. (?) DilTers from the type in 
having* unusually long cusps to the leaves of the upper 
plaue. There is so fruit on it. Common. 

N. obesa Bak. Specimens without fruit. Coinmon. 
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Mosses and Hepatics collected by A. H* 
Everett and named by F. Brotherus. 

Mosses. 

Calymperes cristatum Ilauipe. 

Xeckera (jracilenta var • jhijelli/era Brotb. u. var, 
Chuetumitrium teptoma Schwager. 

C. orthurrhynchum Bry. Jav. 

Thuidiam Ereretti Brotb. n. sp. 

liErATKJJE. 

Ba:zania australis Lindeub. 

B. Sheljord. 


